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LOGIC AS THE SCIENCE OF THE PURE CONCEPT 


UT of Italy, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, has come 
another great system of philosophy. The tradition founded 
by Leonardo, that grew so wonderfully down to the time of Vico’s 
Scienza Nuova (1722), has not been dormant since; and nearly 
every page of the Logic' of Benedetto Croce attests the fact. His 
system as a whole is the most courageous and commanding attempt 
that has yet been made to systematize the values that make up man’s 
world (and he does not honor the distinction between judgments of 
fact and judgments of value). 

Although, in expressing his thought, he constantly uses Kantian 
and Hegelian terms, and even credits the discovery of the central 
conceptions of his Logic to these two German idealists, an impartial 
comparison reveals that the new doctrine is far less Prussian than 
Italian, far less Teutonic than Hellenic. Kant and Hegel have few 
critics who are at once so appreciative and so deadly: they have had 
few followers who knew how to both prize and appraise the logical 
a priori synthesis and the Idea as does this interpreter of them. 
Croce himself regards G. B. Vico as his immediate predecessor in 
teaching the main thesis of this logic, the thesis that the pure con- 
cept, the definition of the pure concept, the individual judgment, 
the logical a priori synthesis, and perception, are one and the same 
thing, that philosophy and history are identical, and that there ex- 
ists neither Ding an sich nor transcendental ego. Writing of the 
Kantian @ priori synthesis, he says: ‘‘This synthesis is the unity of 
the necessary and the contingent, of concept and intuition, of 
thought and representation, and consequently is the pure concept, 
the concrete universal ;’’ and then he adds, ‘‘ Kant was not aware of 

1 Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. By Benedetto Croce. Translated 
from the third Italian edition by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon), M.R.A.S. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., London, 1917. Pp. xxxiii_ 606. The first edition ap- 


peared in 1908, after the author’s general position had already been defined 


before the Academia Pontiana in 1904 and published in the Transactions, Vol. 
XXXV., 1905. 
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this.’’ Instead of developing the thought of his genius with a mind 
free from prejudice, Kant let himself be vanquished by the abstrac- 
tionism of the time. In this way, the apriority of the intuition led 
him, not to art, but to mathematics; the apriority of the intellect led 
him, not to philosophy, but to physics; ‘‘hence the impotence which 
afflicted that synthesis when confronted with philosophical prob- 
lems’’ (536). Again, ‘‘The logical revolution effected by Kant con- 
sists in this: that he perceives and proclaims that to know is not to 
think the concept abstractly, but to think the concept in the intui- 
tion, and that consequently to think is to judge’’ (570). And then, 
for a brilliant page, Croce goes on to point out the inept misunder- 
standings of the a priori synthesis to be found in the pages of Kant. 
‘**Not even in Hegel is there to be found the elaboration of the doc- 
trine of the individual judgment, nor is its identity with that of the 
concept explicitly recognized’’ (572). One almost forgives the au- 
thor’s sentimental admiration for these Germans, in view of his own 
masterly handling of them. ‘‘The synthesis is the palpitating real- 
ity which makes itself and knows itself in the making: the Kantian 
philosophy makes it rigid again in the concepts of the sciences; and 
it is a philosophy in which the sense of life, of imagination, of indi- 
viduality and of history, is as completely absent as in the great sys- 
tems of the Cartesian period’’ (536). 

Meanwhile, Croce’s Esthetics, his Philosophy of the Practical 
(Economies and Ethics), and the present work, taken together, com- 
plete the circle of man’s spiritual activity; they set forth a realistic 
methodology of life, and so of the universe in which it is lived. A 
more noteworthy synthesis has not been attained by the present gen- 
eration: the total result is monumental. 

Our author refers to his own philosophy as a system, but it is a 
system only in the sense of a systematic methodology, or real logic. 
In a sense he is a critical philosopher, but his conception of knowl- 
edge resembles Leonardo’s celebration of the seeing eye, the intui- 
tive science of Spinoza, the rational perception of Campanella and 
the intellectual intuition of Rosmini. In Italy these terms have al- 
ways had meanings quite different from the same terms in Germany, 
where the prevailing tendency is to take them stiffly and abstractly 
after the analogy of physical energies and mathematical concepts. 
One feels that Croce’s generous praise of the Germans, while criti- 
cizing their usage of these terms, will go a long way toward realiz- 
ing the translator’s hope, that this book may ‘‘serve to point out to 
the Anglo-Saxon world where the future of the world’s civilization 
lies, namely, in the ancient line of Latin culture, which includes in 
itself the loftiest Hellenic thought’’ (vii). Outside that ‘‘line’’ the 
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conception of knowledge that runs through this book, in spite of 
its Kantian phrases, is reminiscent chiefly of Spinoza. 

It is already clear that this work is not a contribution to formal- 
ist logic or logistic, except as a confutation of the fundamental pre- 
suppositions and methods of a body of doctrine can be said to be a 
contribution to it. In the days of Leibnitz and those of Wolffian- 
ism; a century ago in the time of Hamilton; more recently, in con- 
nection with the name of Jevons; and now in the writings of Peano, 
Boole and Couturat, attempts are made to reform and correct 
formalist logic by inducting into it mathematical concepts and sym- 
bols: but these attempts all follow in the mistake of formalist logic 
in pretending that words are thoughts, that verbal propositions are 
concepts, and that logical relations run on all fours with those of 
grammar. This algebraical, algorithmic or symbolic logic is hailed 
in some quarters as a general science of thought, comprehending 
both the mathematics and logic. As a general science of thought, 
says Croce, ‘‘it is a laughable thing,’’ ‘‘a charming amusement for 
those who have a taste for it.” He pauses to sketch the simple out- 
lines of the doctrine of the syllogism and of logistic; but they obvi- 
ously lie to one side of the trail over which he conducts the reader: 
presently he turns away, as a tourist might lower his field-glass, with 
a sigh of well-meaning patience, ‘‘ Well, if they be roses, they will 
bloom.’’ They sprang from Aristotle’s writings, but ‘‘he was a 
philosopher, and his successors were very often manual laborers’’ 
(586). The indispensable condition for surpassing the Aristotelian 
logic was a new philosophy of language, but the early reformers for 
the most part still revolved in the narrow circle of formalism. The 
revival of the philosophy of language begun by Vico and carried on 
by Hamann, by Herder and by Humboldt was unknown to Hegel, 
or had no influence on him. For this reason formalist logic has 
continued to exist (with difficulty) until to-day. 

Croce represents philosophy as a systematic account of the predi- 
eate of the individual judgment whose subject is the subject-matter 
of history. He posits the compound equation, ‘‘ Philosophy = 
thought — history = perception of reality’’ (494). ‘‘The formula 
that we oppose to Hegel’s formula of the identity of philosophy and 
history of philosophy, is that of the identity of philosophy and his- 
tory’’ (487). Without doubt, an idealist; he is also a realist and is 
not incapable of discovering elements of truth in materialism and 
the economic view of history. ‘‘All philosophical systems (includ- 
ing materialism and skepticism) have, whether they admit it or not, 
displayed or implied the same principle, which is the pure concept, 
and every philosophy is idealism’’ (483). ‘‘Every philosophy, to 
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whatever results it may attain, and whatever be its errors, is in its 
essential character and deepest tendency, idealism’’ (266). Absolute 
skepticism does not exist: it is in fact self-contradictory: and what 
does exist as the basis of science and philosophy is the concept. But 
Croce’s idealism is not that of Plato or the modern transcendental- 
ists: the reality he celebrates is rather that of perception, of the in. 
dividual judgment: and his philosophy is not theistic in any medi- 
eval or transcendental sense. And yet, he is also an idealist in the 
sense of not being several other kinds of a philosopher, such as a 
materialist. 

Where the term idealist is used as a synonym of philosophy, or 
as a synonym of thought, it is desirable to distinguish types of ideal- 
ism wherever we wish to distinguish types of philosophy. But to 
place his system on a shelf with others of its kind is difficult: a 
product of Italian culture and an exposition of a great Italian tradi- 
tion, it does not readily fall into the schemes of classification by 
which we usually pigeonhole philosophies. The Zogic contains many 
pages that might be transcribed into pragmatist writings, but his 
insistence on the non-practical character of the pure concept would 
not be consistent with such a description of his system. A human- 
ist viewing the world from the standpoint of man, his doctrine of 
the concept would no doubt be repudiated by Dr. Schiller. The 
world is for Croce just as various as any reflecting mind finds it to 
be: he is not a monist: and yet, one is sure the term pluralist does 
not adequately characterize him. Above all, he expounds a doctrine 
of the pure concept, but the formal and abstract definition of the 
pure concept by Kant does not in the least portray the vivid, pul- 
sating thing that Croce has in mind. 

In a way the name of Heraclitus is suggested by the argument 
unfolded in these pages, but it is Heraclitus with the Heraclitean 
Logos, and Heraclitus in a most modern dress. Croce aspires to 
write a ‘‘dynamic’’ rather than a ‘‘static’’ philosophy, a method- 
ology rather than a metaphysic: he makes no attempt either to solve 
all problems or to furnish the basis upon which such solutions might 
be attained: he offers a vindication of the seriousness of logical 
thought, a vindication that would restore to philosophy its own 
riches, ‘‘the whole of history, both that known as history and that 
known as the history of nature.’’ The practical convenience and 
indispensableness of the sciences are emphasized, but he views the 
sciences one and all as historic phenomena. No hypothesis can prop- 
erly be called philosophical that is not thinkable as a pure concept 
or idea. Philosophy (not logic alone) is the doctrine of the cate- 
gories: Logic is ‘‘a Category of the categories, a Philosophy of phi- 
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losophy.’’ ‘‘The pure @ priori synthesis, which is the reality of the 
individual judgment and of the definition, is also the reality of 
philosophy and of history’’ (824). Croce is an idealist of the Latin 
type, with his eyes focused, not on transcendental abstractions, but 
on life in its utter richness and inexhaustible variety. So far as the 
pure concept is concerned, he is also a realist; and he criticizes Kant 
for his intellectualism. 

So far as the truths of science, industry, commerce and morality 
are concerned, the doctrine of Croce’s Logic is in a way pragmatic 
and experimental; and the pure concept is the concept of these 
truths. The special task of empirical science is classification, and 
this is always dominated by practical motives. By resorting to con- 
vention, empirical science gives to representations of the singular 
the value of the concept.? In the mathematics, again by convention, 
the value of the single is given to abstract concepts. ‘‘Thus it 
(mathematics) divides spatiality into dimensions, individuality into 
numbers, movement into motion and rest, and so on. It also creates 
fictitious beings, which are neither representations nor concepts, but 
rather concepts treated as representation. It is a devastation, a 
mutilation, a scourge, penetrating into the theoretical world, in 
which it has no part, being altogether innocuous, because it affirms 
nothing of reality and acts as a simple practical artifice. The gen- 
eral purpose of this artifice is known; it is to aid memory.... 
They serve to supply the abstract concepts, which make possible the 
judgment of enumeration,’’—and the latter is a false a priori 
synthesis. 

Mathematics is sometimes represented as the appendix magna 
to the natural sciences; but the two together constitute an appendix 
magna or an index locupletissimus to history, ‘‘which is full knowl- 
edge of the real.’’ History is the foundation of natural sciences, 
and the scientific treatment of history does not possess theoretic 
value. The whole content of truth of the natural sciences is his- 
tory (351). 

A syllabus of this theory of knowledge is as follows: ‘‘There are 
two pure theoretic forms, the intuition and the concept, the second 
of which is subdivided into judgment of definition and individual 
judgment, and there are two modes of practical elaboration of knowl- 
edge, or of formation of pseudo-concepts, the empirical concept and 
the abstract concept, from which are derived the two subforms of 

2‘*That constancy and uniformity, which is postulated and falsely believed 
to be objective reality, is the same practical necessity which leads to the neglect 
of differences and to the looking upon the different as uniform, the changeable 


as constant. ... Natura non facit saltus means: mens non facit saltus in 
nature cognitione, or, better still, memorie usus saltus nature cohibet’’ (338 ff.). 
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judgment of classification and of judgment of enumeration’’ (247). 
The elaboration of this syllabus, the first part of the book, is full 
of meaning. Intuition (or sensation) is a cognitive act, an unre- 
flective synthesis of representation and expression. The usual des- 
ignation of sensation is either ‘‘representation’’ or ‘‘intuition.’’ 
The concept is neither a representation, nor a mixture nor a refine- 
ment of sensations; but it arises out of sensations as something im- 
plicit that must become explicit. 

But concepts are of two kinds, either pure theoretic forms or 
‘*practical’’ elaborations; and this difference is indicated by the 
terms pure concept and pseudo-concepts (or fictional concepts). 
The last expression, I take it, is used in its etymological sense, mean- 
ing constructed: as Croce uses it, it does not mean either false or 
valueless. Pseudo-concepts are subdivided into empirical concepts 
(such as tree, oxygen), and abstract concepts (such as law, circle, 
free motion) ; but pure concepts are of one kind, such as good, true, 
useful, and beautiful. Croce refuses to make a list of pure concepts; 
but they are all ultra-representative and omni-representative, while 
pseudo-concepts are neither. That is to say, all pure concepts are 
present in each and every object of reflection, and pure concepts 
represent far more than any or all actual objects; while pseudo- 
concepts are present only in such objects as, for practical purposes, 
they are allowed to represent. Pseudo-concepts presuppose pure 
concepts: they are the work of the practical spirit: they are ‘‘prac- 
tically,’’ not theoretically, rational: and their purpose is mnemonic,. 
convenient, or useful. They are not related to pure concepts by 
identity or contrariety: they are related to pure concepts merely by 
diversity. 

Pure concepts, on the other hand, are expressible: they can be 
expounded: they are not mute acts of the spirit, such as practical 
acts are. They are both universal and concrete, concrete universal- 
ity being their most important characteristic. The pure concept 
transcends the single representation, but it is immanent in all rep- 
resentations. Pseudo-concepts are either concrete, as in the case of 
the empirical variety, or universal, as in the case of the abstract 
variety: they never possess both characters at once. Croce is a real- 
ist, so far as pure concepts are concerned, and a nominalist so far 
as pseudo-concepts are concerned. The Platonic ideas were really 
pseudo-concepts. Intellect and reason differ as pseudo-concepts and 
pure concepts, truth being a function of reason, not of intellect. But 
reason is wrongly represented as a unifying faculty joining the 
theoretical and practical. The latter do not need joining: they are 
simply different functions of the spirit. 
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‘*‘The multiplicity of concepts can be referred only to the variety 
of the objects which are thought in the logical form of the concept,’’ 
but Croce recognizes that you can not jettison distinction without 
rendering the concept unreal. ‘‘A unity is thinkable only in so far 
as it has distinctions within itself and is the unity of the distinc- 
tions ;’’ and at this point Croce’s doctrine gives rise to a serious 
question. If it is not pluralistic, neither is it monistic: the question 
is, Is there such a thing as mono-pluralism? Our philosopher’s 
answer would doubtless be that numerical concepts are utterly in- 
adequate to express the relation concerned.. ‘‘The distinctions of 
the concept are not the negation of the concept, nor something out- 
side the concept, but the concept itself understood in its truth... . 
Unity and distinction are correlative and inseparable’’ (77). ‘‘The 
Beautiful, the True, the Useful, the Good are not the first steps in 
a numerical series, nor do they permit themselves to be arranged at 
pleasure, so that we may place the beautiful after the true, or the 
good before the useful, or the useful before the true, and so on.’’ 
They mutually imply one another and, hence, are not to be described 
as finite in number, because number is altogether incapable of ex- 
pressing such a relation. Pancalism and panpracticism are alike 
impossible, from this point of view. 

In the spectacle of life, the fact that comes after is certainly dif- 
ferent from that which precedes, but is also the same. ‘‘This is 
called history; and therefore the relation of the concepts .. . can 
be called ideal history; and the logical theory of such ideal history 
has been regarded as the theory of the degrees of the concept, just 
as real history is conceived as a series of degrees of civilization.’’ 
One degree of the concept is never found without the others in the 
smallest fragment of reality. The practical man does not exist be- 
side the theoretical, the poet beside the philosopher: the work of art 
never stands separate from the labor of reflection. ‘‘The abstract 
distinction is unreal; and that of the concept is real; and the real- 
ity of the distinction . .. is precisely ideality, not abstraction.’’ 
‘‘In every fact there are all the determinations of the concept.’’ 
Distinct concepts can be taken abstractly; but they then become 
pseudo-concepts, and the character belongs to the latter, not to the 
distinct concepts as such, which are always distinct and united. The 
symbol of the concept is not the bracket imposing unity upon terms 
that would otherwise be different, but the circle in which each point 
is both a beginning and an end; only spirit is the final end of spirit. 

Opposite concepts ought not to be confused with distinet con- 
cepts, although they sometimes are. The practical and the non- 
practical are not distincts; they are not species of the practical; a 
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species can never be the negation of its genus. When opposite con- 
cepts as a class are distinguished from distinct concepts, they them- 
selves become distincts; but if you treat any two opposite concepts 
as distincts, they vanish into each other. The Hegelian dialectic is 
simply this false and falsifying treatment of logically opposite con- 
cepts as distinct concepts. ‘‘He who meditates on the connections of 
affirmation-negation and unity-distinction has before him the prob- 
lem of the nature of thought, and so of the nature of reality: and 
he ends by seeing that the two connections are not parallel nor dis- 
parate, but are in their turn unified in unity-distinction understood 
as effective reality, and not as simple abstract possibility, or desire, 
or mere ought to be’’ (99). 

‘‘The dialectic belongs to opposed categories (or, rather, it is the 
thinking of the one category of opposition), not at all to representa- 
tive and abstract fictions, which are based either upon mere repre- 
sentation or nothing. As the result of that arbitrary form, we have 
seen vegetable opposed to mineral, society opposed to the family, or 
even Rome opposed to Greece, and Napoleon to Rome; or the super- 
ficies actually opposed to the line, time to space, and the number one 
to the number two’’ (102). This is an example of the error which 
Croce names philosophism. ‘‘Considered as real, the opposite can 
not be anything but the distinct; but the opposite is precisely the 
unreal in the real, and not a form or grade of reality’’ (103). The 
law of thought is not, A is A, which leads to a motionless and empty 
concept of being, nor, A is not-A, which destroys the criterion of 
distinction and is the false application of the dialectic principle; but, 
A is A, and, A is not-B, the principle of identity and contradiction. 
However, it is a very improper formula, a very equivocal one, says 
Croce, ‘‘because it allows it to be supposed that the law or principle 
is outside of, or above, thought, like a bridle and guide, whereas it 
is thought itself; and it has the further inconvenience of not placing 
in clear relief the unity of identity and distinction.’’ All formule, 
all words, are exposed to misunderstandings. The application of 
opposition to the forms of the spirit would produce, not a circle, 
which is true infinity, but a progressus ad infinitum, which is false 
or bad infinity. The form of law given to the concept of the con- 
cept has led to this confusion; for it is an improper form, all satu- 
rated with empirical usage. The peculiar nature of the concept is 
more nearly expressed in the principle of sufficient reason; ‘‘but 
what else does seeking the sufficient reason of things mean but think- 
ing them in their truth, conceiving them in their universality, and 
stating their concept.’’ ‘‘The concept has the character of spiritual- 
ity and not of mechanism, because reality is spiritual and not me- 
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chanical’’ (48). ‘‘The concept gives the essence of things, and in 
the concept essence imvolves existence’ (116). That this proposi- 
tion has been contested is due to a confusion between the essence 
that is existence, and therefore concept, and the existence that is not 
essence and therefore is representation. ‘‘If the concept of virtue 
is conceivable, virtue is; if the concept of God be conceivable, God 
is. To the most perfect concept the perfection of existence can not 
be wanting without being itself non-existent’’ (117). 

Croce’s interest in the reality behind the forms of language leads 
to the position that definition and syllogism are the same. ‘‘The 
connection of the concepts represents nothing new in relation to the 
thinking of the concept’’ (121). The middle term and the ergo are 
important only in so far as they express ‘‘the synthetic force of 
thought.’ The number three symbolizes the thinking of the singu- 
lar concept in the universal through the particular, or the determin- 
ing of the universal through the particular by making it a singular 
concept, whence it is certain that the relation of these three deter- 
minations is not numerical. It is a false abstraction to separate the 
reasons for truth from truth itself; except in the case of pseudo- 
concepts whose definitions are commands and not properly reasoned 
truths at all. Of pseudo-concepts infinite demonstrations are pos- 
sible precisely because none are possible, because the definitions 
themselves are infinite. Any offer of demonstration in such cases 
is pro forma. Practical convenience, not logical cogency, deter- 
mines such proofs, and the proof is usually a pretense. ‘‘The prac- 
tical work of persuasion, proper to the commercial traveller, .. . 
and the merchant or manufacturer, . . . are not pertinent to Phi- 
losophy’’ (147). 

The individual judgment has as its base a concept or definition, 
but it contains also a representative or individual element, which is 
transformed into logical fact, but does not lose individuality on that 
account. In the definitive judgment, the distinction between sub- 
ject and predicate is purely grammatical or verbal: in the individ- 
ual judgment, subject and predicate are different and distinct, the 
former being presentation and the latter conception. The analytic 
and synthetic judgments are nothing but the definitive and the indi- 
vidual judgments, respectively. ‘‘Intellectual intuition’’ is nothing 
but individual judgment, and a much more familiar name for indi- 
vidual judgment is perception, or perceptive judgment. ‘‘To per- 
ceive means to apprehend a given fact as having this or that nature: 
and so to think or judge it’’ (155). In perception or individual 
judgment, ‘‘the ultimate and most perfect form of cognitive facts,’’ 
the circle of knowledge is completed. ‘‘The individual judgment, 
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or perception, is fully adequate to reality’? (158). The error of 
treating it as the first form of knowledge leads to empiricism and 
rationalism, sensationalism and intellectualism, which are pseudo- 
concepts and give rise to pseudo-judgments. In the distinction be- 
tween individual judgments and individual pseudo-judgments, be- 
tween perceptions and pseudo-perceptions, Croce sees ‘‘perhaps the 
most profound’’ of all motives for the division of judgments into 
judgments of fact and judgments of value. Existentiality is a predi- 
cate in the individual judgment, but not in the definitive; but the 
predicate of existence does not suffice to constitute a categorical 
judgment. 

The argument of the text goes on to distinguish between individ- 
ual pseudo-judgments of the empirical and the abstract varieties, 
and empirical judgments are spoken of as judgments of classifica- 
tion. Sometimes we hastily form empirical judgments that take the 


place of pure individual judgments, whence arise certain controver- | 


sies about the truth of perception, such as the straight stick bent in 
the pool, and the thing in itself. Abstract pseudo-concepts presup- 
pose pure concepts, but not pure individual judgments: 2. e., it is 
not necessary to know individual things in order to form concepts 
of numerical series or geometrical figures: no representative element 
enters into them or is involved in their formation. The application 
of these abstract concepts is made possible by classification, which 
thus makes enumeration and measurement possible. Space and time 
in the mathematical sense are ‘‘thoughts of abstractions,’’ not to be 
confounded with real thoughts or with genuine thoughts of reality. 
The Kantian conception of the ideality of time and space ‘‘is among 
the greatest discoveries of history and should be accepted by every 
philosophy worthy of the name’’ (197). However, the character of 
mathematical space and time is not ideality, but unreality, or ab- 
stract ideality. Empirical and abstract concepts can not be reduced 
to the pure concept. The book advocates the economic theory of the 
empirical and abstract sciences, thus excluding them from the sphere 
of logical thought, although their existence presupposes logical 
thought. 

For the sake of the light it throws on Croce’s method, permit me 
to add to this lengthy exposition of his Logic what we take to be the 
second most important feature of it, namely, his doctrine of error, 
again omitting for the present all comment. Error is usually defined 
negatively as a lack of consistency, a lack of conformity of thought 
to its object, the absence of convenience, and so forth. The negative 
or opposite of thought is thus error, while thought itself is truth. 
The mistake of conceiving error as the opposite of truth would be 
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evident if such definitions were maintained with thoroughgoing 
rigor; for it would then appear that as a form of spiritual activity, 
error does not exist. 

On the other hand, we all know errors that are distinguishable 
from truth and thus exist for themselves. Croce holds that such 
error consists in the substitution of a practical act of the spirit for 
a theoretical act. One who commits error passes ‘‘from thought to 
deed; and his doing, in fact his thinking, is to open his mouth and 
emit sounds to which there corresponds no thought, or, what is the 
same thing, no thought which has value, precision, coherence and 
truth’’ (394). The practical act is rational enough (practically) : 
it often obtains the material end, the applause, or whatever, at which 
it is aimed. It is often successful, far-sighted, and therefore ra- 
tional; but it is not morally good. ‘‘Morality demands that man 
should think the true. Producers of error evade, or rather, do not 
elevate themselves to that duty.’’ Error is thus an improper com- 
bination of ideas, as Vico said, and it is feasible to determine the 
number of types of improper combinations that the forms of cog- 
nitive activity admit. 

Representation precedes the pure concept, while empirical and 
abstract pseudo-concepts follow it as their conditioning antecedent. 
Either representation or one of the pseudo-concepts may be taken 
for the pure concept, giving rise to either estheticism, empiricism 
or mathematicism. Again, the a priori synthesis of concept and 
representation in the individual judgment may be violently sundered 
and either element substituted for the whole, giving us as two 
further types of error philosophism and historicism (or mytholo- 
gism), of which Hegel and Comte can, I suppose, be taken as illus- 
trations. When attempts are made to preserve both the true form 
and the insufficient form or forms, the result is dualism, skepticism 
(or agnosticism), and finally mysticism. A new list of idols is added 
by the text, consisting of the tendencies of individuals and nations 
to carry over into philosophy their habitual thoughts and senti- 
ments: these are named professionalism and nationalism. 

This work further contains ingenious and suggestive sections on 
the phenomenology of error, and a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of logical doctrine in general and of the doctrine of the logical 
a priori synthesis in particular. We have found them both, and 
the book as a whole, refreshing and scholarly. It is impossible for 
one who does not read Italian fluently to know to what extent the 
style of the book is due to the translator ; but a poetic delicacy in the 
choice of words, in the structure of sentences and in the arrange- 
ment of materials does distinguish it, giving to a profound and 
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learned discussion the dignity and grace of great statuary and archi- 
tecture. Croce is one of the most educated minds of the present 
time. He is so saturated with civilized life—indeed, his thought 
fairly drips with it—that no logic that is not real interests him. 
One lays the book down feeling as if he had been wandering in a 
diving-bell through the veins and arteries of humanity with the 
warm currents of its life pressing him on every side. One gathers 
from the text that the author is himself a sculptor, a traveller, a 
lover of poetry and painting, perhaps himself a poet, a sympathetic 
student of religions, and with it all, a man of the world. His humor 
is subtle and whole-hearted. He knows his own mind and speaks 
his thought right out, like one who both enjoys and trusts his pen. 
He has written a wonderful book, and it has been elegantly trans- 
lated and printed. 
G. A. TAWNEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 





EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINISM AND HUMAN CONDUCT 


S a reasonable theory of human conduct possible on the basis of 
experimental determinism? Are conscience, responsibility, 
praise, blame, reward, punishment, compatible with complete deter- 
minism? What is the relation of experimental determinism to 
freedom ? 

The misgiving revealed in these questions I find to be the chief 
ground for hesitation in the complete acceptance of experimental 
determinism, even by men engaged in experiment; it is doubtless 
felt by all men who on other grounds would naturally assent to ex- 
perimental determinism.’ Does its acceptance involve a contradic- 
tion between one’s theory and the necessary practise of daily life? 
If so, the theory is doubtless wrong. 

What are the fundamental things that experimental determinism 
implies and what does it not imply? The writer has tried to answer 
these questions elsewhere ;? here merely certain main points will be 
recapitulated. 

Determinism holds that whenever there is a diversity between 
two events, this is preceded by other diversities so related to the later 
ones that if the preceding diversities are lacking, the later diversi- 
ties do not oceur. Experimental determinism holds that a given per- 
ceptual diversity between two events is always accompanied and pre- 

1This difficulty has recently been strongly put by my colleague, S. O. Mast 


(Science, December 13, 1918). 
2‘‘Mechanism and Vitalism,’’ Philosophical Review, November, 1918. 
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ceded by other diversities that are likewise perceptual, in the sense 
that they are manifested, not alone through the given perceptual 
result, but are subject to other perceptual tests for their occurrence; 
and are so related to the later diversities that if the earlier diversity 
is removed (experiment), the later one disappears. 

Experimental determinism does not coincide with mechanism in 
the narrower sense, which is only one form of experimental deter- 
minism; a form that appears not admissible for all biological phe- 
nomena. Experimental determinism does not demand that the re- 
sult of a given diversity should be computable or predictable before 
the result has occurred. It admits the possibility of the continual 
appearance of things that have never occurred before, and could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of what had occurred before; 
all it demands is that diversities in the things so appearing shall be 
preceded by other perceptual diversities that experimentally deter- 
mine them. Experimental determinism does not imply that con- 
scious states have no (experimental) effect on action; does not im- 
ply that the mental is isolated from other perceptual activities; does 
not imply that ‘‘everything would have happened in just the same 
way without consciousness.’’ It holds that diversities of human 
actions are determined by just what critical observation and experi- 
mentation find them to be; by diversities in character, education, 
reasoning, feelings, principles, appetites, as well as by diversities in 
the sense organs, muscles, nerves and in the present outward situa- 
tion. It holds also that diversities in all these things are accom- 
panied and preceded by other perceptual diversities that experi- 
mentally determine them. 

Is a reasonable theory of human conduct possible on this basis? 

What is the alternative? Is a reasonable theory of human con- 
duct possible on the basis that action 1s not determined in any way? 
Can we reconcile conscience, responsibility, praise, blame, reward, 
punishment with the notion that what a man does is not the expres- 
sion of what he is, not the result of his character, nor of his princi- 
ples, nor of his reasoning, nor of any process occurring within him, 
nor of the situation in which he finds himself, but is independent of 
all those things and of everything else? Can a man be held respon- 
sible for an occurrence that is independent of all that he is? Can 
we reasonably praise him or blame him, reward him or punish him 
for actions that do not depend on his character, his will, his wishes, 
his intellect; the situation in which he finds himself? 

To some minds the asking of these questions appears equivalent 
to answering them. Action that has no dependence on a man’s 
character, principles, knowledge, reasoning or situation, would ap- 
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pear to be precisely the height of irresponsibility. If crime is not 
determined in any way, then whatever my character, I am as likely 
to commit a crime as the most hardened criminal. A man can not 
reasonably be commended, blamed or held responsible for occur- 
rences that have no connection with what he is. If my actions are 
not determined by my thought, why take thought. This, not experi- 
mental determinism, is the doctrine that leads straight to fatalism. 

On the opposing view, one of the determining factors in a man’s 
conduct is precisely his conscience, his sense of responsibility ; with- 
out it he would act otherwise. Praise and blame, reward and pun- 
ishment, are justified because they control conduct (not because con- 
duct is independent of them!). The death penalty controls the con- 
duct of other members of the stock; or is a measure of safety for 
the other members, like the putting out of a fire. Those responsible 
for the Great War are so because it is the outgrowth of their prin- 
ciples or lack of principles, of their characters and theory of life; 
not because it produced itself independently of them. To take 
thought is justified because thought determines action. 

All the necessary phenomena and practises in the daily conduct 
of human life find their place in the scheme of experimental deter- 
minism; each plays its part. But if actions are not determined in 
any way, conscience, reasoning, reward and punishment are with- 
out function. 

What is the relation of this to freedom? The just basis for the 
concept of freedom is that a man is not controlled exclusively by 
forces external to himself, nor by chance, but’ that what he does, and 
what happens in the worid outside of him, depend upon him; upon 
his character, his knowledge, his desires, his thought. Two men un- 
der the same outward conditions will act diversely, depending upon 
their diversity in these internal differentiations; the character and 
thought of each determine what shall occur. Is a man free if he 
acts in a way that has no connection with his experience, wishes, 
character, thought or situation? Not irresponsibility, chance or in- 
determinism, but holding within one’s self the determinants of action 
is what constitutes freedom. 

But it is when one takes the long view, when he looks at the 
continuity of determining and of occurrence from before his own 
coming into action until after it, that he seems not to be free. For 
it appears that all now occurring was determined by earlier condi- 
tions; hence, does it not seem that it is now not J that am acting, but 
those pre-existing conditions; does it not appear that J am quite 
impotent? How can I feel responsible or make efforts or take 
thought for what I shall do, since that was determined long ago? 
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We seem to meet the same difficulty met when we held that action 
is free in the sense of undetermined. There we said: Why take 
thought if thought does not determine action? Here we are inclined 
to say: Why take thought if the action was determined before the 
thought occurs? 

At the worst the position of experimental determinism shares this 
difficulty with the theory of indeterminism; as well as with any 
metaphysical deterministic theory, such as that which holds that 
action is determined by entelechy or God or providence; so that we 
are left to choose our theory on other considerations than this. 
But I am disposed to question whether the difficulty exists for experi- 
mental determinism; it appears to result from a wrong notion of 
what such determinism implies. The notion that seems to make my 
own individuality count for nothing in action, is that the action was 
already worked out, ‘‘scheduled,’’ computable, in some sense existent, 
before it occurred; before I existed. But experimental determinism 
does not imply this; it implies only that if what now occurs were 
different, the earlier conditions would have been different; though 
what now occurs need not be predictable from nor existent in those 
earlier conditions; it is determinism in a backward view, not nec- 
essarily in a forward one. Combinations in me may be such as have 
not occurred before, giving results not to be known till they appear, 
so that my action has all the interest of the unknown, the novel; my 
individuality is precisely what makes this particular result possible, 
so that I am indeed creative. I could not possibly hold this if what I 
am does not determine my action; nor could I hold it if I conceive 
that my action is but a coming into view of a preexistent entelechy. 
Experimental determinism presents the just basis for formulable 
science, for rational conduct of life, and for creative evolution. 


H. S. JENNINGS. 
JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 





DR. DAWES HICKS ON REALITY AND ITS APPEARANCES 


D* HICKS’S general theory of the nature of physical objects is 

markedly realistic, if we take this term to mean predominantly 
non-subjectivist—appearances ‘‘evince themselves as ways in which 
the reality itself is apprehended—as partial, imperfect, incomplete 
ways in which the reality is known ;’’—in no sense are they ‘‘inde- 
pendent of, and separate from, the reality of which they are appear- 
ances.’ Further, they ‘‘are not objects, but ways in which objects 


1 Appearance and Real Existence (Proc.: Aristotelian Soc.: 1913-14, pp. 
33-36). In connection with this article should be read its predecessor (Sense- 
Presentation and Thought, 1906). 
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are apprehended. It is of things that we are immediately aware, 
while presentations as such are not immediately known;’’ and ‘‘not 
to produce [sense-qualities] but to become aware of them, is the func- 
tion of conscious process ’’ (p. 45). 

1. Merely in order to elucidate the position on which such criti- 
cism as I have to offer is based I venture to express my complete 
agreement thus far with Dr. Hick’s view: Appearance, briefly, is 
always partial reality,? and never otherwise unreal; ‘‘there is no 
ground for regarding the appearance as a third existent,’’ additional 
to the real thing and the knowing mind (p. 46). At the same time, 
it appears to me that the complete development of Dr. Hicks’s 
theory is such that we are in the end (a) debarred from ever know- 
ing reality itself (as he holds that we do)* and (b) as an inevitable 
consequence of this incapacity, we are also unable to set up any dis- 
tinction whatever between reality and appearance—we can not, 7. é., 
know appearances to be such, because we can possess no real criterion 
wherewith to determine their character. 

A possible ambiguity appears to lie however in the phrases ‘‘ way 
in which reality is known,’’ ‘‘ways in which objects are appre- 
hended ;’’ for the word ‘‘way”’ here in itself might refer either to 
the process of our knowing or to the content known; it might mean 
either the way in which we know, or on the other hand, the mode in 
which reality manifests itself—its significance, 7. e., may be either 
epistemological or ontological. But of these possible meanings, the 
first must be excluded—the reference is throughout ontological—to 
reality and its mode of manifestation. For it seems to be funda- 
mental that if we know at all, we know reality, and never anything 
other ;* the only question being just how much of reality we know 
in each particular case—the answer depending on the degree in which 
the conditions necessary are fulfilled. 

But here a crucial difficulty appears to arise, when Dr. Hicks 
continues (p. 39): The physical object ‘‘is distinguished from other 
objects, and its characteristics are discriminated, but always imper- 
fectly, and in fragmentary fashion . . . the object is apprehended 
only incompletely ;’’ and the difficulty arises from the word ‘‘always”’ 
here, for I would submit, if the object is thus discriminated, dis- 
tinguished, apprehended, always imperfectly and incompletely, then 
it must be impossible for us ever to know physical reality as such in 

2I think further that error consists in regarding any entity as Real, when 
it is only Appearance, thus understood: I believe this view agrees with Dr. 
Bosanquet’s treatment in Logic, Vol. 1, p. 383. 

8 ‘‘Tt is of things that we are immediately aware’’ (p. 36). 


4 This principle of course settles nothing as to the nature of reality or of 
knowledge—both questions remain quite open. 
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any way; and that being so, also impossible for us to know appear- 
ance as being appearance, to know that the apprehended content is 
imperfect and incomplete. For Dr. Hicks’s article concludes with 
a reference to ‘‘the conditions which space imposes even where ap- 
prehension has attained its highest degree of accuracy’’ (p. 48) ; this 
‘‘highest degree,’’ however, always falling short of the completeness 
of reality itself. 

There can be no question of course as to the imperfection of 
what is apprehended in by far the vast majority of instances, in 
which the inevitable fragmentariness becomes supplemented by the 
mind’s ideal content and reference; for it is only under these con- 
ditions that knowledge is at all possible for finite subjects; and in 
minds of a low order—e. g., in animals—this incompleteness need 
never be transcended; only in that case the distinction between 
reality and appearance never arises, and appearances as such are 
not distinguished at all; naive consciousness, again, never attains to 
any philosophic—. e., reasoned—distinction between these categories, 
and the term ‘‘real’’ has there no rationalized meaning. 

But when consciousness becomes reflective it seems to me that it 
is impossible that any knowledge of ‘‘imperfection’’ should ever 
arise—or any judgment of ‘‘incomplete’’ be made—unless we can 
attain somehow to the immediate apprehension of perfect and com- 
plete reality; for both these terms are negatively derivative, and 
all negation demands some positive affirmative basis.° It is impos- 
sible to know that anything is incomplete unless we also know the 
standard compared with which it is imperfect; as Dr. Hicks himself 
points out, ‘‘it is precisely in this contrast between the imperfect, 
the partial, and the perfect, the complete, that the significance of 
what is denoted appearance is to be discerned’’ (p. 39) ; but if, as he 
at the same time asserts, physical objects are discriminated always 
imperfectly, then the problem at once arises as to how the indis- 
pensable standard of the perfect and complete physical object® is ever 
to be obtained. If this is not given objectively, if it is not imme- 
diately? known, then it can have only a subjective, which may even 
mean in the end a solipsistic, origin; it must be supplied from and 
arise in the individual mind itself. Nor even thus could the essen- 
tial difficulty of Dr. Hicks’s position be overcome; for even were it 
admitted that the required criterial idea could be formed wholly by 

5‘‘Negation qua negation has no significance’’ (Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. I., 

. 282). 
: 6 . must be noted that the problem is here restricted to the knowledge of 
real physical objects; for if the question becomes widened to that of Reality as 
a whole, then of course everything is known but incompletely, and the complete- 


ness of the Real becomes a postulate based on all our experience. 
7In Dr. Hicks’s own sense of this term. 
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the mind itself, still this could only be on the foundation of its 
immediate objective experience; but again if this be always of the 
imperfect then the development of this idea appears to be wholly 
impossible. 

In fact Dr. Hicks himself asserts that ‘‘in numerous eases the 
apprehending act results in a gradual lessening of the incompleteness 
of its apprehension’’ (p. 40) ; 7. e., I take it, of the incompleteness of 
the apprehended content. Now what prevents this lessening proceed- 
ing so far, under proper conditions, that the initial imperfection van- 
ishes altogether, and the completely real itself becomes known? 
Indeed it would seem that unless, the proper conditions being ful- 
filled, we are immediately conscious of the real qualities—the real 
weight, temperature, size, etc.:—of physical objects, exact science 
would be wholly impossible. 

2. But even if we admit (a) that ‘‘the object is apprehended only 
incompletely’’ and (b) that the ‘‘imperfect ways in which the reality 
is known’’ constitute appearance, still another essential characteris- 
tic of appearance is adduced by Dr. Hicks; for (p. 46) ‘‘In and 
through the apprehending act there is awareness of certain features, 
and it is this awareness of a group of its features that constitutes 
sthat group, as the content of the act of apprehension, an appearance 
as contrasted with the real existing thing.’’ And with this criterion, 
as with the other, it seems to me that the mind is once again abso- 
lutely debarred from ever knowing reality at all. Hitherto the ap- 
prehended content is constituted appearance because of its incom- 
pleteness or imperfection; and I have suggested the possibility of 
this defectiveness vanishing, whereupon the resultant content, being 
complete, would therefore be real. But in the passage last eited it is 
not the incompleteness of the group of features, but our awareness 
of it, that constitutes appearance; and since there must be awareness 
in every apprehending act, it follows at once that every apprehended 
content without exception can be no more than appearance—that we 
can never therefore transcend appearance and attain reality. Dr. 
Hicks’s first characteristic of appearance, incompleteness of the con- 
tent, might possibly be remedied; but his second, being an essential 
factor in the mind’s very activity, can never be removed. 

3. Nor, further, are Dr. Hicks’s two criteria in any way con- 
nected, but rather seem arbitrarily independent of each other; 
whereas if reality is one, it would seem reasonable to suppose that 
there must be some essential connection between all the conditions 
which determine appearance. But if the incompleteness of any 
content constitutes its appearance, still we can not find in that char- 
acteristic anything whatever to suggest that our awareness of that 
content is also ai essential factor; the one is, on Dr. Hick’s own 
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theory of reality, an objective characteristic, the other is a subjective 
attribute of the apprehending mind. 

Finally, Dr. Hicks’s second criterion appears really incompatible 
with his previous assertions that (a) ‘‘appearances will not have a 
mode of existence .. . separate from reality’’ (p. 33), and (b) ‘‘the 
external object is in no way altered or affected through the fact of 
being apprehended’’ (p. 46)—this object of course being real. For 
if now our awareness constitutes any content appearance, and if 
further this awareness is ‘‘in and through the apprehending act,”’ 
then it seems to be a perfectly logical conclusion that ultimately it 
is the apprehending act that determines appearance to be such; but 
if at the same time the external real object itself remains unaltered 
and unaffected, then the appearance (determined by apprehension) 
and the object (unaffected thereby) can be no degree identical; and 
there is thus set up a dualism between the real object and the appear- 
ance; a dualism which, again, if the appearance is but the incomplete 
way in which reality is known, is unfounded; for an incomplete 
entity is not, merely on that account, distinct from the complete, but 
rather the contrary. 

J. E. TURNER. 


LIVERPOOL. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Proposiciones relativas al Porvenir de la Filosofia. José INGENIEROS. 
Buenos Aires: Casa Vaccaro. 1918. Pp. 149. 


This work is very interesting and instructive, and it is perhaps 
the most truly philosophical work that has ever been written in 
South America. 

The author has already published a good many works, most of 
them being on sociological subjects, and has contributed important 
articles to the Revista de Filosofia, of Buenos Aires. 

In this last work of his, he does not intend to give us a system 
of philosophy. His aim is more modest. He simply formulates a 
certain number of propositions which he believes are to be the basis 
of the metaphysics of the future. 

According to the author, all past attempts at metaphysics have 
been a decided failure. This has been due to the fact that meta- 
physicians have been insincere. A whole chapter of the work is 
devoted to the so-called ‘‘hypocrisy of the philosophers.’’ These 
philosophers, frightened by the memory of Socrates, Hypatia and 
Bruno, have always endeavored to harmonize their systems with 
vulgar beliefs, religious as well as political. And their philosophy 
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has thus been hypocritical and has brought discredit upon the very 
name of metaphysics. Among the philosophers thus branded by 
our author, we find all those we had been taught to regard as the 
leaders of human thought, Descartes and Spinoza, Locke and Hume, 
Kant and Hegel. 

The metaphysicians of the nineteenth century, discouraged by 
the failure of their predecessors, have turned their eyes toward the 
history of philosophy. They have tried to bring back to life old 
systems of thought; and here again they have gone in a wrong direc- 
tion. The study of previous systems may be important to make us 
understand the origin of actual beliefs; but it ought to be regarded 
by the philosopher as paleontology by the naturalist. It may and 
will explain dead forms of thought, but it can not contribute any 
vital element to the creation of new thought. 

Human knowledge must have its starting point in experience. 
It is experience, and experience alone, that legitimates the different 
sciences and furthers their development. Human experience, how- 
ever, will always be limited. However perfect our instruments may 
become, there will always exist a field which they will be unable 
to reach. It is with this field, which the author calls the unexperi- 
ential, that future metaphysics will be concerned. Its aim will be 
to formulate hypotheses with regard to the unexperiential. Where 
science is unable to reach, metaphysical hypotheses will start. And 
thus there will be no chasm, no discontinuity between empirical and 
metaphysical knowledge. Metaphysics will not be science, but it 
will be its prolongation. And metaphysical hypotheses will be legiti- 
mate in so far as they agree with the ‘‘least insecure’’ results af- 
forded by science. 

The first impression which one gets on reading Mr. Ingenieros’s 
book is that the author is a true philosopher; or, at any rate, that 
he possesses in an eminent degree the quality which is most essen- 
tial to philosophy, namely, absolute freedom of thought. This qual- 
ity, even in the twentieth century, is far from being so common as 
one might believe; and we know too well that in our free America 
there are not many institutions which would admit a man as an 
instructor in philosophy, unless he belongs to a definite religious 
sect. Sometimes, however, Mr. Ingenieros seems to go too far in 
the opposite direction, and to believe too readily that past thinkers 
have been insincere. I will not easily be persuaded that St. Thomas 
Aquinas—to mention one of those that are most suspicious—has not 
been perfectly sincere in his system of philosophy. His beliefs on 
many questions were no doubt very different from ours; and he may 
have been mistaken; but this is not the question. Whenever he 
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derived an argument from theology, it was by no means as a con- 
cession to vulgar beliefs; but because he himself sincerely believed 
that theological arguments, being based upon the word of God, which 
is infallible, were safer guides towards the attainment of truth than 
the fallible light of human reason. 

Mr. Ingenieros seems also to call into doubt the knowledge which 
modern philosophers possess of the systems they defend. He tells 
us that the Kantists praise their master more than they read him; 
and he is not sure that anybody has ever read the ‘‘Summa”’ of St. 
Thomas. If I am not mistaken, we sin rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. We read too much and think too little. If we study, for in- 
stance, the problem of free will, we are anxious to read even the 
most obscure German dissertation about the question, but we are 
not sure that we have a definite opinion of our own. At any rate, 
I have read several times the three Critiques of Kant and the two 
‘‘Summas”’ of Thomas Aquinas, and I have no doubt that many of 
my colleagues have done the same. 

A more fundamental criticism can be made on Mr. Ingenieros’s 
book. His very conception of the nature of philosophy is open to 
serious objection. According to his view, the aim of philosophy is 
to formulate hypotheses about the unexperiential. Philosophy thus 
becomes a mere prolongation of the sciences. If our instruments 
were imperfect and our scientific knowledge limited, the field of 
philosophy would be very extensive. The more our scientific knowl- 
edge increases, the narrower will the field of philosophy become. 
And if our scientific knowledge should become so complete as to 
embrace all nature in all its manifestations, philosophy would auto- 
matically disappear. There is no philosophy for a Divine Mind. 

This conception of philosophy seems to us too narrow. No doubt 
philosophy is bound to formulate hypotheses about the unexperien- 
tial; but this is only a small part of its task. Its essential nature is 
different from the nature of science. For whereas science studies 
the different kinds of being, philosophy studies being in general. 
What is being? What is cause? What is substance? These are 
questions which are beyond the field of the scientist. The physicist 
will tell us that matter is made up of atoms—or of electrons—but 
what the nature of these ultimate parts of matter is, whether they 
are material or mental, and what is matter, and what is mind, these 
are the questions which the philosopher will treat. In Mr. In- 
genieros’s system, philosophy ceases to be ‘‘ancilla theologie,’’ but 
I am afraid it becomes ‘‘ancilla scientiarum.’’ 

The task of the philosopher in formulating new hypotheses is 
studied with great skill by Mr. Ingenieros, and the chapters of his 
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work which deal with this task of future metaphysics are very im- 
portant. They are original, of course, only to a limited extent. A 
good deal of emphasis has been recently laid down, especially by the 
pragmatists, upon the importance of hypothesis in philosophy. And 
we do not see exactly why Mr. Ingenieros, whose views on the point 
are not very different from those of William James, nevertheless 
mentions him among the pseudo-philosophers, and speaks of his anti- 
philosophism. It is even a question whether James’s theory as re- 
gards hypotheses is not after all more perfect than the theory now 
given by Mr. Ingenieros. James has at least a definite criterion to 
determine the value of a hypothesis. The true hypothesis in his 
system is the one which works. In Mr. Ingenieros’s book, on the 
other hand, we are looking in vain for a mark which will stamp our 
hypotheses as legitimate. He tells us that they must agree with the 
least insecure results afforded by science. But, as all these hy- 
-potheses are about the unexperiential, it is not very easy to see how 
any agreement can be found between them and what has been 
experienced. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Ingenieros’s book is a very important con- 
tribution to philosophical literature. It is a work which compels us 
to think upon the great questions which have engrossed the human 
mind since the age when man began to think; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, this is the most essential character of a great philosophical 
work. 


JOSEPH Louis PERRIER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and Its Historical Relations. JAMES 
Gipson. Cambridge University Press. 1917. Pp. 338. 


If there be such a thing as a definitive commentary on an epis- 
temologist, Mr. Gibson may fairly be credited with having provided 
such a work on Locke. The book is such an excellent one that the 
reviewer is tempted to confine his remarks to words of praise. Con- 
siderations of space prevent the detailed account that the rich con- 
tent of the book merits. The reviewer will therefore confine him- 
self to an account of the author’s main thesis. 

More than once it has happened that a philosopher has been 
victimized by a traditional interpretation that became established 
at an early date and has thereafter prevented commentators and 
historians from placing his work in its proper perspective. Mr. 
Gibson evidently regards Locke as one whose thought has been ob- 
secured in this way, and his book is a vigorous and eminently suc- 
cessful effort to dispel the obscurity that has grown up about Locke’s 
epistemology. 
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The particular tradition against which the author protests is 
that which over-emphasizes what may be called the psychological 
empiricism of Locke. On the negative side, the author’s thesis is 
that the popular tradition which finds the main purport of the 
Essay in a “‘theory of the genesis of ideas, which, denying to the 
mind both activity and the possession of any definite character of 
its own, derived all the contents of knowledge from particular data. 
of immediate experience’’ (p. 1) is a mistaken construction of 
Locke’s thought. There is no justification for ‘‘the supposition that 
he first approached philosophy from a purely empirical point of 
view, and that a different and opposite direction was subsequently 
given to his thought from an external source’’ (p. 237). On its 
positive side, Mr. Gibson’s position is that Locke’s primary interest 
was in a theory of the nature and possible extent of certainty, or 
knowledge, certainty, for Locke, being equivalent to knowledge. As 
summed up by the commentator, the main problem of the Essay is 
an ‘‘investigation of the nature and condition of a knowledge which 
is at once absolutely certain, strictly universal, ‘instructive’ or syn- 
thetical, and ‘real;’ the consequent determination of the possible 
extent of such knowledge, and the examination of its distinction 
from and relation to other forms of cognition, which are deficient 
in some of the respects enumerated’’ (p. 7). 

The question of the genesis of ideas is strictly subordinate to 
the main business of the Essay. But the question of the genesis of 
ideas may assume several forms. It may ‘‘represent an attempt to 
ascertain the primitive form of our cognitive consciousness ;’’ or it 
‘‘may signify an attempt to show the dependence of some or all 
of our ideas upon causes which are not themselves ideas’’ (p. 46). 
Each of these inquiries has a place in Locke’s thought, but Mr. 
Gibson thinks that in reality the ‘‘whole historical aspect of experi- 
ence possessed little significance and no intrinsic interest’’ to the 
men of Locke’s time and to Locke. ‘‘The truth is that the whole 
inquiry into the origin of our ideas, and the manner of formation 
of those which are complex, is in Locke’s mind inextricably con- 
nected with the logical determination of their content’’ (ibid.). 

The place occupied by psychological questions in the investiga- 
tions of the Essay is, accordingly, subordinate to another interest. 
Locke’s method is ‘‘far from being that of introspection’’ (p. 22). 
But what is the source of the traditional confusion of the histories 
and commentaries which over-emphasizes the psychological genetic 
account of ideas? The answer is, in Locke’s own confusion. Here 
a further question arises: How did this confusion in Locke’s inves- 
tigation come about? 
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The answer lies in the combined influence of the traditional 
metaphysics which Locke never rejected, with its categories of sub- 
stance and quality (p. 28), and in his use of the ‘‘composition 
theory.’’ Gibson remarks that for thinkers of the period of the 
Essay the whole temporal process was conceived as containing noth- 
ing but different combinations of the same simples. The complex 
was taken to be a whole composed of its constituent parts, the 
simple parts being unchangeable, and the whole being resolvable 
into the parts without remainder (p. 47). Now bearing in mind 
that Locke’s course of investigation was, in its first intention, a 
process of logical analysis and the discovery of the logical simples, 
and also considering that the temporal process was looked upon as 
a matter of combination and dissociation, we can see how easily 
the logical simples came to be identified with the unchangeable ele- 
ments which were grouped and re-grouped in every case of change. 
The psychological genetic account of ideas accordingly got thrown 
into terms of the combination of the simple parts into the complex 
whole, and the logical analytic process is the reverse of the genetic 
process. Mr. Gibson’s point seems to be that it is not primarily 
true that the logical analysis led to the psychological genetic analy- 
sis, as that the composition theory made the two methods seem to 
be one and the same. Perhaps the reviewer may venture to state 
the point in his own language by saying that the case with Locke 
was not so much one of falling into psychologizing, as one of never 
making a distinction between the two methods of approach. 

The ‘‘New Way of Ideas’’ is therefore both a logical and a psy- 
chological way. The resultant difficulties center in the meaning of 
the term ‘‘idea.’’ Locke’s principal interest is in the ‘‘objective 
reality’’ of the idea, not in its subjective ‘‘psychical’’ existence. 
But it possesses both meanings; it is at once ‘‘the apprehension of 
a content and the content experienced; it is both a psychical exist- 
ent and a logical meaning’’ (p. 19). Ideas are objects of thought, 
and this implies for Locke relation to and dependence on a mind 
or subject. While he ‘‘assumes throughout a realm of real being, 
independent of the cognitive process, but to which our knowledge 
ultimately refers, the constituents of this real are not ‘objects’ in 
his sense of the term’’ (p. 20). The psychical character possessed 
by the idea seems to be the result of Locke’s acceptance of the doc- 
trine of substances and qualities. The soul remains a substance to 
Locke; in fact, ‘‘substance’’ as category he held to be perfectly 
valid. The trouble was not with the category, but in the limitations 
of our knowledge. Thus concerning the soul we are ignorant ‘‘of 
the manner of its existence, and the way in which it performs the 
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functions revealed in experience’’ (p. 28). Locke’s ‘‘assumption 
of the current metaphysics’’ continually obstructs the course of his 
thinking. ‘‘For, just as the composition theory, in the form in which 
it was put forward by him, sought to resolve the contents of our 
ideas into a number of separate and self-identical units of experi- 
ence, so the metaphysics, which he inherited, held that reality con- 
sists of a number of separate and self-identical substances, or units 
of being’’ (p. 92). 

The reviewer has chosen to state the author’s general thesis at 
some length rather than to summarize the details of his treatment 
of various topics, for the author’s handling of the separate prob- 
lems depends on this thesis, and forms, indeed, its vindication. It 
may be pointed out, however, that in Chapter 7, which is entitled 
‘‘The Kinds and Limits of Knowledge,’’ we find the disentangling 
of the various unresolved difficulties in Locke’s theory of knowledge, 
and their connection with the different elements of Locke’s thought 
stated above. 

Part II. of the book is devoted to the historical relations of 
Locke’s doctrine. Considering its compass, it forms the best dis- 
cussion of the relations that we possess. Successive chapters deal 
with the relations between Locke and Scholasticism (chap. 8), Des- 
eartes (chap. 9), Contemporary English Philosophy (chap. 10), 
Leibniz (chaps. 11 and 12), and Kant (chap. 13). 

As a final word, it may be said that Mr. Gibson has rendered an 
important service by writing this book, and his work should serve 
as a corrective to the unjust treatment that Locke receives in so 
many of our histories of philosophy. 

ALBERT G. A. Bauz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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The Influence of Mental Work on the Visual Memory Image (pp. 
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alism in French Philosophy Since the War (pp. 393-399) : ALBERT 
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Laski, Harold J. Authority in the Modern State. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1919. $3.00. 


Russell, Bertrand. Proposed Roads to Freedom: Socialism, Anarch- 
ism, and Syndicalism. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1919. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following sketch of the career of Gaston Milhaud who died 
recently is from the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale for Jan- 
uary-February, 1919: 

‘‘Student at the Ecole normale in the division of science and fel- 
low in mathematics at his graduation from the Ecole in 1881, he 
seemed destined for an exclusively scientific career. But at Havre, 
where he had been appointed professor of elementary mathematics, 
he met his school friend, Pierre Janet, who was teaching philosophy 
there at the time. This meeting probably exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on his point of view. The long talks they had together de- 
veloped his natural taste for reflection and criticism: and when he 
was sent several years later as professor of advanced mathematics to 
the lycée at Montpelier, he was already more interested in the history 
and theory of science than in science itself. From 1892 on he gave 
at this university ‘a cours libre on ‘The Beginnings of Greek 
Science.” These lectures appeared the following year in a volume 
which marked the beginning of his philosophical reputation. Soon 
after, upon the presentation of two theses on philosophy, he was 
granted the degree of docteur és lettres from the Sorbonne. The more 
important of these theses was entitled Essai sur les conditions et les 
limites de la certitude logique (1894) : it will remain one of the monu- 
ments of the great contemporary reaction against the predominance 
of formalisme and the a priori and against the unreflecting belief in 
the absolute value of ‘Science’ which prevailed in the preceding 
period. Le Rationnel (1898) is a commentary on this critique, and 
complementary to it. Shortly after, he took temporarily the place of 
M. Lionel Dauriace in the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Montpellier, and succeeded him in this position in 1900. It was this 
same year that he published Les philosophes géométres de la Gréce, 
soon followed by Le Positivisme et le progrés de l’esprit (1902) and 
by the Etudes sur la pensée scientifique chez les Grecs et les modernes 
(1906). Because of his growing reputation he was called in 1909 to 
the Sorbonne, where a chair was created for him in ‘The History of 
Philosophy in its Relation to the Sciences.’ We have no need of re- 
calling how he justified this call, and what services he rendered to 
the students by his profound knowledge of our great mathematical 
philosophers, Descartes, Leibniz, Comte, Renouvier, Cournot. His 
lectures on general philosophy, at which he provoked and directed 
the discussion among the students, had for them a charm of which 
they have often spoken. In 1911 he published his Nowvelles Etudes 
sur l’histoire de la pensée scientifique. At the same time there ap- 
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peared in the Revue des cours et conférences a series of studies on 
Renouvier; to say nothing of numerous articles printed in various 
other publications. At the time of his death he had just finished a 
book on Descartes savant, which is a most useful addition to our 
knowledge of that great philosopher: the work can be judged by the 
chapters that have already appeared, principally in this very Revue. 
Some days before his death he wrote to tell us of the approaching 
completion of a new chapter, which, in our opinion, should serve as 
an introduction to the book. He was awaiting his return to Paris 
to verify the notes.’’ 





Dr. Henry Rurcers MArRsHALL has just completed a course of 
eight lectures at the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on 


the subject of ‘‘Mind and Conduct.’’ The topics discussed were as 
follows : 


A. The Correlation of Consciousness and Behavior 


(1) Monday, March 3. The Correspondence and its Limits. 

(2) Wednesday, March 5. Instinctive and Adaptive Behavior and 
their Mental Correspondents. 

(3) Wednesday, March 12. The Self. 


B. Some Implications of the Correlation 


(4) Friday, March 14. Creativeness and Ideals. 
(5) Monday, March 17. Freedom and Responsibility. 


C. Guides to Conduct 


(6) Wednesday, March 19. Pleasure and Pain. 
(7) Monday, March 24. Happiness. 
(8) Wednesday, March 26. Intuition and Reason. 





Erratum: On page 101, lines 3 and 4, for ‘‘can not be defined by 
better,’’ read ‘‘can not define better.’’ 
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